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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Trerms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE —— Oneida, N.Y.” 





The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H "THACKER, Superintendent. 


~ 











Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exits, Master-workman. 


a 








Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnovuse, 5 memncage 

Sewing-Silks : Sesehente ma Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cann, O H. Minuer, C. Otps, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants ouperics. 

. ReYNoups, ‘ 
Mes. E. Wuirrrevp, } Superintendents, 
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Palm-ieaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the ee 
(ns. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
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Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circunar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 





Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larne, Oneida Association. 
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Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
WORDEN, . PUTNEY, 


M. Lz Vt. 








aa Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 

The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 








Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in covnection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 

o N.Y. 

Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyzs. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Aunual Reports; 


Oxeipa ASSOCIATION. 


kaePast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

rae Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
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“The Family of God. 

[A Home-Talk, by J. H. N.—Reported Oct. 19, 1850.3 

In order to apprehend the hope of our 
calling, it is essential we should under- 
stand the nature of what took place at the 
Second Coming: and in order to under- 
stand that, we must have some clear 
idea of the original family of God—-the 
family that Christ came out from when he 
came to this world, and went back to af- 
ter his resurrection, and who came with 
him at his Second Coming. At his Sec- 
ond Coming he came with the family of 
heaven, and took his church up with them. 
I will’state my views of this family, and, 
without going into the minute proofs of my 
belief leave them to every one’s own re- 
flections. 

From the best insight I have been able 
to gain of the matter, I have become sat- 
isfied that much of the ordinary talk 
about the original creation is delusive. 
All the creation that we have any ac- 
count of, is that of the visible universe— 
the world, sun, moon, and stars. We 
have no account of God’s making any 
thing more; but we have an account 
that when he laid the foundations of the 
earth, ‘the morning stars sung together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ 
( Compare the rejoicing of the angels at 
the birth of Christ.) We have conclu- 
ded heretofore that the Godhead is dual 
—that there are at the center of all exist- 
ence the Father and the Son, two uncre- 
ated beings, and that man was made in 
their image: and we go further and say 
that the devil too is uncreated—that 
there is no evidence that he was ever 
made. So we have broken through the old 
theery that God is the only being who 
never had a beginning. The idea which 
is insisted on by the churches, that a sol- 
itary being existed throughout eternity 
till creation, an idea so miserable to the 
sincere mind, is thus primarily disposed 
of. 

I will go further now, and clear my 
mind relative to the angels. And I be- 
gin by asserting that there is no evidence 
in the Bible that they ever had a begin- 
ning. Iam satisfied that the only clear 
conception of God and his surroundings 
is that of a family—the Father, Son, 
and Angels—or, Father, Mother, Brothers 
and Sisters ; and that idea statide back 
of creation, It is difficult for the mind 
to conceive of eternal existence at all ; 
but once assume it in the case of one be- 
ing, and it is just as easy to imagine the 
co-existence of a whole family ; and the 
entire tenor of scripture goes to show me 
that the whole family of angels, existed 
from eternity. 

We understand now where Christ came 
from, when he took upon him a form ‘a 
little lower than the angels.’ ‘They 
which shall be accounted worthy to ob- 
tain that world and the resurrection from 
the dead, neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage ; neither can they die any more; 
for they are equal unto the angels, and 
are the children of God, being the child- 





State, as distinctly as possible. 


ren of the resurrection.’ The resurrec- 
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tion carries men into the privileges and 
nature of the angelic world. Christ 
came from that family into the world of 
mankind and secured his connection 
with it: he came for his wife—not at 
first for marriage, but for betrothal. He 
entered into an engagement with the 
Church, and set the time for marriage 
at the Second Coming ; and then went 
back to the family that he was going 
to take his bride to. He tells us what 
he went back for, when he says—‘In 
my Father’s house are many mansions ; 
I go to prepare a place for you.’ It 
is perfectly natural that after he had 
won his bride, he should go home and 
make arrangements in the family to take 
her in. What was there ‘to be done ? 
Manifestly something ; for his words im- 
ply that the home in the angelic world 
was not ready. We know that when a 
man marries and takes his wife home, it 
frequently makes difficulty in the family, 
and something has to be done to make a 
place for the new comer: especially if 
she is not very respectable, and comes 
from rather a poor stock, the brothers 
and sisters are apt to grumble. Christ 
in his parable of the prodigal son, proba- 
bly had his eye on the difficulties in the 
way of coming to this mean world to get 
a wife. 

We must remember that this unbe- 
ginning family included not only all the 
elect angels, but also the non-elect ; for 
Satan and his angels were not yet cast 
out of heaven. The family of God at this 
time extended outward to the devil him- 
self; and it was this project of raising a 
wife out of the degenerate family of man 
that brought out all the pride lurking 
among the angels ; and this was a neces- 
sary step to bring judgment to the devil 
and his angels. The angelic heaven it- 
self was purged by the same means by 
which man was redeemed. 

So, while Christ’s bride was gettiag 
herself ready in this world, judgment 
was going on in the angelic world.— 
Christ was preparing a place for her, and 
at the Second Coming this family were 
all ready—and he came for her ‘with 
the holy angels.’ (Notice that.) Paul 
says to Timothy, ‘I charge you before 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
elect angels.’ He meant that this great 
family of elect angels was coming to meet 
them, and that it was before that family 
that they were to appear, and before 
whom they were to be confessed hy Christ 
in accordance with his promise, ‘Who- 
soever shall confess me before men, him 
shall the Son of man also confess be- 
fore the angels of God.’ Luke 12: 8.-- 
Now it was this family, the Father and 
the holy angels, that constituted the 
family from which Christ came ; 
was this family which came with him at 
his Second Coming, when the union took 
place between the bride and the Son of 
God, who had been with God since the 
foundations of the earth were laid. 

We have long recognized the Primitive 
Church in their true position ; but they 
constitute only one branch of the family of 


and it |° 


isa giudon't train sinof sennkey bike of the i in- 
fantry, that we must get a view of, in or- 
der to know the strength of the heavenly 
forces. We now see the beauty of Paul’s 
introduction of the Hebrews to the whole 
family of God. He says, ‘Ye are come 
unto mount Zion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels, to 
the general assembly and church of the 
first-born, which are written in heayen, 
and to God the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, 
and to the blood of sprinkling, that speak- 
eth better things than that of Abel.’— 
Here is presented the whole family ; and 
in that family there is an innumerable 
company of angels that it is quite im- 
portant we should recognize. I have no 
doubt that Paul speaks of them rightly in 
the order of dignity when he says to Tim- 
othy, ‘I charge thee before God, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels.’ 

We see hints of a great game which it 
is not possible for us at present to trace all 
out. Before the flood the sons of God took 
themselves wives of the daughters of men. 
There was an amalgamation between an- 
gels and men. Peter and Jude speak of 
the angels who left their own habitation, 
whom God was reserving in chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day. We see a tendency to amalgamation 
between the angelic and human nature de- 
veloped so early in this irregular form.— 
The operation of Christ had the same end 
in view; he came for the purpose of 
bringing about an amalgamation between 
the angelic and human nature ; but he 
came by the will of the Father. Instead of 
coming out of his habitation to gratify his 
lusts, he came to suffer for and purify 
his bride, 





Importunity. 

Abraham’s plea with the Lord to save 
Sodom and Gomorrah for the sake of thie 
righteous that were living in them, 
beautiful illustration of Christ’s doctrine 
in the parable of the unjust judge, ‘ that 
men ought always to pray and not to 
faint.’ (See Luke18.) After Abraham 
had entertained the Lord and the two 
angels in the plains of Mamre, just be- 
fore the destruction of the ‘cities of the 
plain,’ they rose up to go, and Abraham | 
accompanied them ; but the Lord said. 
‘Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
which I do ?.--- Because the cry of Sod- 
om and Gomorrah is great, and because 
their sin is very grievous, I will go down 
now and see whether they have done al- 
together according to the cry of it, which 
has come unto me; and if not I will 
know.’ And the men went toward Sod- 
m, but Abraham stood yet before the 
Lord,’ and drawing near to him, said: 
** Wilt thou also destroy the righteous with 
the wicked? Peradventure there be fifty 
righteous within the city: wilt thou also de- 
stroy and not spare the place for the fifty 
righteous that are therein? That be far from 
thee to do after this manner, to slay the right- 
eons with the wicked: and that the righteous 
should be as the wicked, that be far from thee. 


Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 
And the Lord said, If I find in Sodom ‘fifty 
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God, only the front line ofhis host. There 


righteous within the city, then I will spare ali 
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the place for their sakes. And Abraham an-, 
swered and said, Behold now I have taken upd 
on me tosneak unto the Lord, which am but 
dust and ashes: peradventure there shall lack 
five of the fifty righteous: wilt thou destroy 
all the city for jack of five ? And he said, 
If J find there forty and five I will not destroy 
it. And he spake unto him yet again, and 
said, Pera@venture there shall be forty found 
there. And he said, I will not do it for for- 
ty’s sake. And he said uate him, Oh, let not 
the Lord be angry, and [ will speak ; peradven- 
ture there shail thirty be found there. And 
he said, £ will not do it if I find thirty there. 
And he said, Behold now I have taken upon 
me to speak unto the Lord: peradventure 
there shall be twenty found there. And he 
said, [ will not destroy it for twenty’s sake.— 
And he said, Oh, let not the Lord be angry, 
and [ will speak yet but this once : peradven- 
ture ten shall be found there. And he said I 
will not destroy it for ten’s sake. And the 
Lord went his way, as seen as he had left com- 
muning with Abraham ; and Abraham returned 
unto his place.”—Gen. 18: 23—33. 


One might think that the Lord would 
have been annoyed by such importunity ; 
but this does not seem to have been the 
case: on the contrary he appears to have 
been pleased with the modest but earnest 
manner of Abraham’s plea ; and though 


there was not a sufficient number of| most devoted students, there will be a 
righteous in them to save the cities, yet | hustness of unconquerable health that 
the Indian never dreamed of. 
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the Lord had respect to Abraham, ‘ and 
sent Lot out of the midst of the overthrow, 
when he overthrew the cities in which 
Lot dwelt.’ A, W. C. 





Civilization and Disease. 

‘ Every rose has its thorn,’ as the say- 
ing is ; and so the boasted ‘civilization’ of 
the world appears to have its drawback, 


only agree with Mrs. Partington, that 
‘ diseases is very various,’ but be astonish- 


ed at the way in which they shade into} sion of life. 
one another, exchange symptoms, W&c., | part in the Community music which we are learn- 
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intelligence and skill, refinement, mental 
and spiritual, with a bodily organization 
diseased and weak, and failing more and 
more ; on the oth¢r, an iron constitution, 
comparatively free from disease, but little 
or no mental of spiritual development, 
It would seem as if the mental and spir- 
itual were destined by their growth, as 
things now are, to kill out the physical. 
Indeed we are not sure but this is the 
purpose of God in the matter; that he in- 
tends to destroy the ‘ old life’ of the race 
by the slow operation of such causes, and 


so make room for the resurrection-life of| yielding of this confidence is not necessarily con- 


Christ, and an eternal, incorruptible 
standard of bodily health. We have 
little faith in the various theories put 
forth to improve health by attention to 
the body, for we believe that its general 
decline is primarily a spiritual operation. 
Our hope in the kingdom of God leads us 


to expect that the good of the two states} mercy of another; and in proportion to the extent 
will eventually be combined ; so that} of confidence yielded—to the abandonment of our- 
with conditions more favorable to. men-| Selves and what we hold dear, to another—is the 


tality and spirituality, than those of the 





ROULAR, 


the labor and travail, amd blood and treasure ex- 
pended, the cry of the oppressed still rises to 
heaven, proclaiming the utter hopelessness of sa!- 
vation by human effort. 

It would be interesting to discover if possible 
the cause of this universal backsliding into the 
slough of oppression and slayery. Its universal 
presence afmong mankind plainly indicates that it 
roots, not in outward circumstances or external 
influences of any kind, but inheres in human 
nature itself; at least in its present unnatural and 
bedeviled state; there is a law in its members 
which compels them to oppress or be oppressed. 
The common conveniences of life and the laws of 
civilization demand that individuals should repose 
a great deal of confidence in each other. The 


nected with oppression ; but selfishness betrays 
that confidence, and is thus the source of all the 
mischief. It is a principle proclaimed and sus- 
tained by the Bible, that ‘to whom ye yield your- 
eelyes sorvants to obey, his servants ye are.’ ‘Of 
whom a man is overcome, of the same is he brought 
in bondage.’ Where we yield anything into the 
power of another, whether it is our property or 
our affections, we are to a certain extent at the 


liability to betrayal and ruinous oppression. 

It is a fact worthy of note that the worst forms 
of oppression and slavery find a home among na- 
tions which have made considerable advance in 
civilization and refinement. This is easily ac- 














Number Fifty-Two. 

Here closes another yearly volume of The Cir- 
cular. We have enjoyed our work upon it, and 
7 aa Meal as in the case of old friends who have grown u 

in the shape of a multiplication of the together, every additional year’s connection with 
‘thousand ills that flesh is heir to.’-—| the paper only strengthens our regard for it. It 
Open any medical book, and we shall not | has been a school of edification to us, as we have 
reason to believe it has been to many. The Lord 
does not allow our press to become very brilliant 
as yet, or to absorb into itself an undue propor- 
It is one interest among others—one 


till sometimes no physician can tell with 
certainty what he is dealing with. One 
is almost tempted to fear as he reads that 
some fatal insidious disorder may be at 
work in his own lungs or liver, or some 
other invisible locality. 
a great many cases this would be true ; 
for it is stated with considerable show of 
authority, that there is not a man in the 


And indeed in 


ing toplay in time and tune with a good many 
besides. Probably it diffuses a more healthy in- 
fluence from this sphere of quiet subordination, 
where it is merged in and surrounded by the 
concerns of common life, than it would if it aim- 
ed at a more exclusive professional elevation. 

One interesting part of our Press experience 
during the past year has been the marriage of it 
with practical hand work. The founder of the paper 
has spent his time mostly in an iron shop; and the 
printing office has turned out, all hands, for 


now serves the individual, into the service of the 
great whole. 


difficulty, when he said, ‘If ye continue in my 
word YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THR TRUTH 
SHALL MAKE You FREE.’ The idea that he doubt- 
Jess intended to convey, was, that the operation of 
the Spirit of truth on their hearts would destroy 
this I-spirit, and take away all temptation and 
tendency to take advantage of confidence reposed 
by one in another. When this work shall have 


counted for when we consider the fact that civi- 
lization and refinement are the immediate out- 
growth of the confidence which men repose in 
each other ; as the great joint-stock companies, 
and public enterprises based on trust, which are 
the distinguishing features of civilized society, 
abundantly testify. It follows then that in pro- 
portion to our advancement in refinement will be 
the danger from betrayal of truss, oppression and 
slavery, so long as the Judas-spirit of selfishness 
exists in human nature. Hence the utter hope- 
lesness of any attempts of mankind to rid them- 
selves of this hateful incubus of oppfession and 
servitude, except by some radical change in human 
nature which shall transfer the ‘I’ feeling—the 
self-appropriating passion—from the individual to 
the public interest ; which shall call all and more 
than all the interest, enthusiasm and activity which 


Christ pointed to the true remedy for all this 


State of New York, over twenty years of more than half of the time, in some kind of in- 
dustrial recreation in the various departments. 


. ie an ° This is a discipline quite opposite from that of our 
‘rom pain in body ; ei cher his teeth are three years’ a edad, while publishing the Cir- 
decaying, he has the dyspepsia, or rheu- | ¢yjgr in Brooklyn. There it was almost all study, 
matism, or scrofula, or consumption, or | and no chance for manly strokes. 
an injured limb, or a cold, or something | with the privilege of the former, a fair share of 
We recognize in these varied condi- 
Fi tions and manipulations, so to speak, which our 
and others, returning from a few years| 5... is made “ oun ei ot pepsi 0 put 
absence in foreign lands, notice a very | into it all useful ingredients, and perfect it at last 
perceptible decline in the general average | for a truly representative Press. 
We thank our friends every where for the in- 
terest they have manifested in the prosperity of 
’ | the Circular, by sending contributions, {material 
ing in robust strength through forest ne secu ae eo 9 vt 
and mountain and river, sleeping on the | be continued during the coming volume, and that 
snow, and living on the chase, know of | God will use all means to improve the paper as a 
medium of the Community spirit of heaven, and 
an exponent of ‘whatsoever things are true and 
lovely and of good report.’ 
It is our intention togo right on with the com- 
man’s are decaying before he is out of | ing volume, without any intermission; and we 
his teens. But the Indian takes no pains shall require to contract soon for one hundred and 
fifty dollar’s worth of paper to supply us for the 
, We have so often proved the generosity of 
what he pleases; yet no dyspepsia | jar readers in meéting our necessities in this line, 
troubles him. He roasts himself by the | that we have no hesitation in laying the fact. be- 
camp-fire one moment, and faces the| fore them, as offering another opportunity for 
‘ provoking each other to love and good works.’ 


age, who is perfectly sound and free 


else. It is also stated, that missionaries 


of health. 
How little does the wild Indian, roam- 


that terment, the tooth-ache? His 
teeth remain sound in his head even till 
after death, while the civilized white 


to brush or preserve his teeth. He eats 


keen blast the next ; but no cold or con- 
sumption results. Why this immunity ? 
Physiologists tell us it is because he con- 


white folks, with our hot rooms, confined 
occupations, intemperate habits,and men- 
tal stimulus, do not. 





Here, then, we have on the one hand !ed, and laws enacted; and yet notwithstanding 


the latter. 


We trust they will 


year. 





Where is Liberty, 
The commun acceptation of the term liberty, is 
forms to the ‘natural laws;’ while we | freedom of the individual from oppression by his 
This is the liberty for which man- 
kind areand ever have been engaged in a ceaseless 
Itis the great prize for which battles 
are fought, empires overturned, constitutions fram- 


fellow-man. 


‘struggle. 


been wrought in the hearts of all, civilization will 
have ten-fold the advantage that it now has in the 
greater trust and confidence which men can repose 
in each other; and oppression and slavery will be 
banished from the earth. 





Queer Government. 
Congress has been six weeks in session, with- 
out having been able to get orgamzed. And yet 
Congress assumes to be the governing authority 
of the nation. Whata farce! The nation does 
not fall to ruin because Congress enacts this 
folly, but goes on and quietly governs itself 
just as though Congress was in full operation, 
or as though there were no need of any Congress 
atall. The people, we judge, would not much 
care if Congress should continue as it is for some 
time to come, or even indefinitely. It is showing 
up the extent of its utility, and in the mean time 
doing no harm. 





Our Ice-Harvest.—Friday of this week, was 
spent by most of our disposable force on the fro- 
zen till-pond, securing our only winter crop—that 
of ice—for packing away inthe ice-house. It was 
a picturesque scene, fit to have been presided over 
by the old frost-beard character who figures in 
Christmas prints. Ice itself 1s a beautiful thing, 
when seen fairly—so translucently pure and cold 
and blue, as though it was a lump of sky fallen.— 
Some of the blocks that were taken on this occa- 
sion were so transparent, that we could plainly 
discern colors through them endwise,—a length 
of six feet of solid ice. 





—It is estimated that over $20,000 was 
expended in New York city and Brooklyn on the 
8th inst. simply for opening paths through the 
















‘NEWS ITEMS. 


NEWS FROM EUROPE. 

The steam-ship Atlantic arrived in New York 
on the 14th, bringing one week’s later news from 
Europe. News from the seat of war is not very 
important, Peace rumors are not so positive, 
and doubts are entertained in regard to the mat- 
ter, Count Esterhazy, despatched from the Aus- 
trian court with proposals of peace to the Russian 
government, had reached Petersburgh, but the 
results of his mission cannot be known for some 
time to come. The news of the surrender of 
Kars is confirmed, and the English papers assert 
that the advantages derived by Russia from this 
event are decidedly favorable to her prosecution 
of the war. 

At Vienna every person who frequents the 
Exchange is obliged to take a ticket, for which 
he pays a trifling sum; and on the first of 
last month notice was given by the police au- 
thorities that in future every ticket would, in 
addition to the name and address, have the reli- 
gion of its possessor inscribed on it. The new 
regulation has excited extreme indignation amung 
the Hebrew frequenters of the Exchange, and it 
will be felt when their assistance is again required 
by the state. 

MEXICO. 

There has been another political crisis in Mex- 
ico, General Alvarez has resigned the presidency 
and General Commonfort has succeeded to his 
place. Alvarez asserts in his manifesto, that his 
health is incompetent to his task, and that the 
appointment of his successor is according to his 
own desire. He intends going south. 

INDIAN TROUBLES IN OREGON. 

A telegraphic despatch from New Orleans-dated 
Jan 10th, states that the steam-ship Prometheus 
had arrived, at that port bringing news of continued 
depredations committed by the Indians in Oregon. 
Several battles had been fought between the whites 
and Indians, and numbers had been killed on both 
sides. General Wool is inthe Territory, making 
arrangements for a vigorous campaign against the 
Indiaus at an early day. 

ACCIDENT ON THE HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


On the 9th inst, a collision attended with fatal 
consequences occurred on the Hudson River Rail- 
road, about two miles below Poughkeepsie. The 
Albany Express train, being behind time, left 
Poughkeepsie only ten minutes in advance of the 
Poughkeepsie train, and owing to some defect in 
the road obeyed a signal to halt, and while in that 
condition was run into by the lattertrain. The 
two rear cars were made a perfect wreck.— 
Three persons were killed and seventeen injured 
—some of them badly. About 50 passengers 
were in these twocars ; but owing to a seasonable 
warning which had been given, a part of them 
made their escape—otherwise the calamity 
must have been more serious. The Coroner’s 
Jury exonerate the Conductor and Engineer of 
the Express train, but censure the Conductor of 
the other train for following the Express train 
so soon, and think the Engineer should not have 
run 80 fast, which ,was at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour. Fault was found with the company, also, 
for employing incompetent flag-men, who were 
so illiterate as not to be able to read the Railroad 
directions. 


— Boston, Mass, has 6,000 more females 
than males : while Chicago, Ill., has about 15,000 
more males than females. 


—Twenty years ago Chicago was a 
small town; in 1850 the census gave it not quite 
30,000 people ; but now it claims by its late cen- 
sus to have some 80,000. All things considered, 
its progress is more wonderful than that of any 
other city in the Union, and its future is likely to 
be as astonishing as its past—T'ribune. 


—Tickets for passage on the Lake 
Shore Railroad, to the value of $3,500, were 
stolen on the 9th inst., from a car on the Verment 
and Canada Railroad, between Rouse’s Point and 
Windsor, Vt. 


—In a preliminary report on the census 
of the State of New York, by Hon. Elias W. 
Leavenworth, late Secretary of State, we learn 
that the present population of Oneida and Mad- 
ison Counties respectively, are 107,809, and 
43,708. 


—An ingenious hatter of Paris has 
constructed a house of felt, made out of 24,000 
old hats. This house contains parlors, dining 
and bed-rooms, anda kitchen. It is erected upen 
a platform, upon the plain of St. Denis, and can 








snow and cleaning the sidewalks. 


be transported from place to place. 
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A Peep into the Secrets of Trade. 

As we were sitting in the beginning of Sept. last 
in the counting-room of a store on Water street, 
New York, about half-past one o’clock P. M., a 
news-boy ran through the street. crying in a 
voice so loud and incoherent that none but 4 
practised hearer could understand— Evening Pa- 
pers, Express, Mirror and Herald—got the arrival 
of the Atlantic.’ Now the ‘ Atlartic’ Steamer had 
been due more than a day, and the New York 
public were becoming impatient for her news, At 





such times the first impressions of papers often | 


command a fancy price, two-cent papers selling 
for sixpence, and sometimes evena shilling. As 
the news-boy passed, a young man in the sales- 
room stopped him and purchased an ‘ Evening 
Mirror.’ As he opened and looked over its con- 
tents, some one in the counting-room remarked 
to the others, ‘I’ll bet a hat that Sebastopol is 
not taken.’ No one seemed inclined to take the 
bet, but in about a minute the paper was quietly 
laid down without any comments. Then a voice 
called out to him, ‘Well, is Sebastopol taken ?’— 
‘I’m sold to the amount of sixpence,’ was the re- 
ply. On looking in the paper, this paragraph— 
‘ The arrival of the Atlantic is announced by the 
Sandy Hook Telegraph; she is expected at her 
dock about half-past three, and we shall give her 
news in our next edition, —was all that the young 
man had got by giving sixpence for a two cent 
paper that he did not want. 

This sale was a small one; the transaction may 
be called trivial, and so it was. But it is one of 
the thousands which, like oft-repeated blows on 
steel, are producing a hardening effect. So much 
is this game of deception practiced, not only in 
the small sales like newspapers, but in the gigan- 
tie transactions of trade, that the phrases, ‘I’m 
sold,’ and ‘ You’re sold,’ have become common, 

If the mere transfer of coin from the pockets of 
one man to another was all that we have cause to 
deplore in these transactions, the whole might be 
called trivial ; but the loosening of the grounds of 
confidence between men and men, the consequent 
searing of the greenness of childhood, is far more 
deeply to be deplored. We know not what to 
believe. History is but romance—newspaper re- 
ports of business transactions are often a mere 
farce. It is said by some who profess to know, 
that some editors write their own ‘ Foreign Cor- 
respondence,’ in their easy chairs at home. And 
the misunderstanding between two celebrated 
clergymen, and a more celebrated authoress, is 
still fresh in our recollections ; how that difficulty 
was settled by letters purporting tu have been 
written by the different parties at their distant 
places of residence, but in fact written by one of 
the parties in the study, and in the presence of 
another of tho parties, while the third and most 
interested of the parties was far distant and igno- 
rant of the transaction. Had the parties them- 
selves abided by this settlement, the public would 
have been ‘sold’ to the belief that the letters as 
published were an actual correspondence, and not 
a mere fiction of the brain. 

I have heard that a sale at auction of city lots 
ina remote district of Williamsburg’ was adver- 
tised and took place, the bidding being very 
spirited, and the price unexpectedly high. These 
sales were industricusly noised about, together 
with the information that extensive improvements 
were speedily to be made in the neighborhood, 
Some capitalists were found who were willing to 
invest, in the hope of doubling their investments ; 
and the lots were mostly sold to different in- 
dividuals at ‘satisfactory’ prices. It was soon 
found that the whole sale at auction was a sham, 
planned and carried out successfully for a specu- 
lation. A similar game was reported as having 
been played by the flour-dealers in combination 
last fall, to keep up the prices when the new har- 
vest began to press upon the market. Sales 
among themselves, with a decided upward ten- 
dency, were reported in the papers, which effec- 
tually checked the downward movement until the 
truth in regard to the wants of Europe has given 
a fixedness to those prices. The names of two 
men were given us this fall who had counted 
their wealth by many tens of thousands, and who, 
by the fluctuations of stock in which they dealt, 
were suddenly, in a few short days, made house- 
less, and penniless. 

These occasional peeps into the secrets of 
trade, show us that the business world is like 
a vast ‘ chess-board,’ on which many are play- 
ing, and in the game vast interests are at stake ; 
and secret plans, and combinations are produc- 
ing effects, the causes of which are wholly un- 
known to the uninitiated, even when their crush- 
ing effects involve them in utter ruin. 

We might moralize on this state of things, seek- 


ing and working for reform and improvement.— 
But it does not appear to us to be susceptible of 
reform; but rather, like the nations of Canaan 
with their idolatries and abominations, to be 
doomed to destruction, And we may with pro- 
priety look upon its lingering existence among ns 
as having the same office and object to perform— 
‘to prove His people, and try them.’ If we look 


‘upon these deceptions in trade in this light, they 


may indeed prove rather a blessing than a curse. 
And when we see individuals and churches, and 
all kinds of associations bowing down to the 
shrines of their idolatries, if it only turns us with 
loathing from these abominations of selfishness, 
and opens our hearts in cheir greenness and fresh- 
ness to the love of the truth, we may ever be 
thankful for the experience which our daily col- 
lision with this spirit gives us. H. N. L, 
Verona, N. Y. 
fforticultural. 


Concerning Peach Trees. 

The talk about fruit trees in a late number of 
the Circular, interested me much. It will be 
valuable to us in our future operations. The 
cultivation of the Peach has always been an 
object of considerable interest with me; and from 
the observations I have made I ean see no rea- 
son why peaches may not be raised in as great 
abundance, and be as hardy and long-lived as 
they were twenty-five years ago. 

The past two winters have been unusually 
bard for peaches ; and probably nine-tenths of 
the crop has been lost in consequence, as well 
as large numbers of the young trees. In 
searching for the cause of this, I have noticed 
that budded trees are almost invariably the on- 
ly ones that are injured. I have seen orchards 
of budded trees, the fruit of which had been 
cut off almost to a tree, by the frost ; and yet 
by the side of the fence hard by, stood a few 
old trees of the natural kinds, and every one of 
them bearing fruit. I know of three orchards 
of natural fruit in this vicinity, and not one of 
them has ever failed for asingle season in 
yielding good crops. In fact, hundreds of such 
trees can be found, from ten to thirty years old, 
of which the same may be said; while it is 
doubtful whether a budded tree can be found 
that has borne five years in succession, or that 
has lived to the age of fifteen years. 

The plan that suggests itself to me is, to 
adopt the original mode, and raise our trees 
from the pits of natural fruit, without budding. 
The only objection to this plan is, that we 
shall lose some of our finer varieties. This is 
doubtless true ; but by care and perseverance, 
they can be replaced with others equally as 
good. Budding, it will be recollected, never 
improves fruit, but only multiplies a variety 
already improved. It is only necessary to se- 
lect pits of the best kinds from those we know 
are natural, and fast, to get a good assort- 
ment; and good peaches may be obtained for 
this purpose in almost every neighborhood. I 
selected seven or eight sorts for propagation 
last fall. Some of them were of superior ex- 
cellence, and all fast kinds—i. e. those that 
reproduce themselves. In selecting the pits, I 
should choose them from trees that have grown 
farther north, or have stood ina more bleak 
and exposed situation than the one J intended 











to place them in. B. B 
Wallingford Commune. 


(The idea of propagating the Peach from the 
stone, we think is a good one, especially if they 
are (as Mr. B. says) fast varieties, reproducing 
themselves without variation. Having never test- 
ed for ourselves this theory of reproduction, we 
do not know to what extent it is true: we have 
heard of such experiments ; and also of certain 
varietics of Plums that reproduce themselves; 
yet long experience has doubtless proved such va- 
rieties to be rare. Nevertheless, if we ever suc- 
ceed in raising the Peach in many localities, we 
shall do it only by raising seedlings, and throwing 
aside old and tender sorts that have been pro- 
duced in foreign countries, or some more favora- 
ble climate. 

We sce no objection, however, to extending the 
propagation of a valuable hardy variety by bud- 
ding, provided the stocks are raised from the 
seed of hardy natural varieties. Seedlings of the 





wild, or red Canada Plum, we think will make 
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excellent stocks for the Peach and Apricot, for 
the following reasons: 1st, the roots and stock 
below the bud would be entirely free from the at- 
tacks of the peach-worm, or borer; 2d, after the 
first and second years the growth will be less 
rapid and succulent; 3d, the growth will cease 
earlier in the fall, thus giving time for the wood to 
mature and harden before winter, which it often 
fails to do when propagated on its own root. _We 
have also thought the disease, called ‘the yellows,’ 
would disappear, if this stock was used. Seed- 
lings of the wild plum can be raised large enough 
to bud the same season, by planting thinly in a 
deep, rich soil. They can be raised as easily as 
the Peach. H. T.] 





About Warming Barns. 
The influence of the weather on the milk-giv- 
ing of cows is remarkable and worthy of study. 
I have had frequent occasion this winter to ob- 
serve that a ‘cold snap’ reduces the quantity 
which our cows give—sometimes as much as one 
half—and that on the return of mild weather, 
the milk flows again as bountifully as before. 
The effect is surprisingly marked and imme- 
diate; and so uniform, that I doubt not a cow’s 
bag might be a tolerable thermometer. 
Observations of this kind lead directly to the 
inquiry whether the first care of a wise dairy- 
man should not be to secure for his cows a warm 
and equable temperature. Our barn is quite 
as tight and comfortable as barns generally are, 
but it isa dreary place, after all, in such weather 
as we had last week; and the sudden stinginess 
of the cows on such occasions plainly proclaims 
the fact. It seems to me that in the progress 
of civilization and economy—to say nothing of 
humanity—we shall learn by and by that it is 
best to do as we’ would be done by, even to our 
cows : so far at least as to make our barns as 
winter-proof as our houses. And I am not sure 
but that we shall find it will ‘ pay’ to give them 
as we give ourselves, something like constant 
summer heat by stoves or furnaces. All who 
pretend to any wisdom in dairy business nowa- 
days, keep their milk-room at a certain mild 
temperature day and night, by thermometer. 
But certainly the value of milk, as to quantity, 
if not quality, is affected by cold and heat quite 
as much before it comes from the cows as after- 
In fact the stable is the primary milk- 
Why should it not be warmed system- 
atically ? Would not the increase of milk 
balance the expense of fue]? If it should be 
found that cows under such comfortable cireum- 
stances would not only give more milk, but 
require less fodder, we shall sometime wonder 
at the short-sighted barbarism of our present 
barn accommodations. Here is matter, at least, 
for calculation and experiment. 
A Miixman. 


wards. 
room. 





A Confession. 

Having long been nominally a member 
of the Association, I wish now through 
the columns of the Circular to confess 
my identity with and allegiance to its 
principles. I fully believe this Associa- 
tion to be a manifestation of the king- 
dom of God in this world, and also that 
Mr. Noyes is chosen of God as its head 
and leader. As such I love and esteem 
him, I have struggled long and hard 
with the principality of worldliness and 
unbelief, which has made me discontent- 
ed and unhappy; and at times it has 
seemed impossible that I should ever 
overcome it. But I am thankful that I 
can now realize God’s grace to be all- 
sufficient, and more mighty than this 
principality. I wish also to take this 
opportunity to acknowledge my thank- 
fulness for our system of criticism, be- 
lieving it to be the means that God has 
used to break the spell of Satan which 
has been over me. I desire now to ac- 
cept of and confess Christ as my present 
and everlasting Savior from all sin and 
the power of unbelief-—believing that I 
shall find deliverance, insomuch as he is 
more realy to give his Spirit to them that 
ask him, than parents are to give good 
gifts to their children. 
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Confession of Christ’s Sovereignty. 

Mr. §. and myself work in the mill 
nowadays. One morning lately as we 
went to the mill, before hoisting the 
gate Mr. 8. said ‘he wished to confess 
the sovereignty of Christ in the mill,’— 
I felt edified by the confession, and was 
led to inquire how I might best promote 
the sovereignty of Christ. As I felt that 
God called me to the circumstances ] 
was in, it must be, I thought, right here 
that I can effectually offer myself to 
this object. Although my business is a 
small mite in human affairs, yet I can 
offer it to Christ—put it under his prov- 
idence, and expect that he will recognize 
it asa part of the machinery which he 
takes care of—expect that if it is for 
his interest, he will give me good luck, 
and surround me with a combination’ of 
circumstances that will establish my 
heart in the confidence of his care over 
me. Then I can offer my own heart to 
the fellowship of Christ, offer my facul- 
ties of mind and body to his service. J 
can do all that I do ina cheerful, thank- 
ful spirit, and thus confess that the ser- 
vice of Christ is not a burden, but really 
my meat and drink. 

These are some of my thoughts on the 
subject. I can see more and more that 
it is the purpose of Christ to pos- 
sess the every day business of life, to re- 
deem it from its downward tendency, and 
make it truly an ordinance of fellowship 
with himself. A large part of the world 
have no particular purpose, except to 
provide for the necessities of life, and 
keep along in the machinery of the world ; 
or, as is often said, to ‘keep soul and 
body together.’ But we are not of the 
world ; and as Christ endured the cross, 
despising the shame, for the joy that was 
set before him ; so wecan for the joy 
that is set before us, cherish a purpose of 
devotion to Christ’s sovereignty that will 
redeem our daily labor from its earthward 
tendency, to being an ordinance of in- 
creasing fellowship with God and each 
other. H, M. W. 

Putney Commune. 





In How Corp Weatuer Can Anima Lire 
Be Sustarnep ?—In the Evening Post of Jan, 8th 
we find under the above heading some facts con- 
nected with.Dr. Kane’s recent exploring expedi- 
tion, from which we take the following: 

Dr. Kane’s party succeeded in reaching latitude 

80 degrees, a higher northern point upon the coast 
of Greenland than had yet been attained by any 
previous navigator. He found inhabiting this 
inhospitable region the Esquimaux Indian, 
the reindeer, and many varieties of the flo- 
ral world, principally of the Alpine species.— 
The latter were numerous, but diminutive. How 
far north the human race and animals exist, is not 
known; but Dr. Kane’s observations clearly 
establish the fact, that the extreme cold of lat:- 
tude 80 degrees is not the limit to their northern 
migration. 
« The temperature at which the explorations were 
conducted, was between 70 and 80 degrees below 
zero. So intense was this cold, that the alcoholic 
thermometers failed to indicate accurately the 
temperature, and even chloroform and the essen- 
tial oils, which resist low temperatures, became 
thick and turbid. It was only by a careful ob- 
servation and comparison of many instruments, 
that they were enabled to attain to any accuracy 
in regard to the extent of the cold. 

An opportunity has thus been given of testing 
the ability of the human body to resist a tempers- 
ture ef seventy degrees below zero, for several 
months together. ‘The Doctor and his party were 
enabled to do this by an immense consumption of 
animal food, the ordinary daily allowance to each 
man being six or cight ducks, or an equivalent in 
several pounds of the fat seal. 
| ceiatieaiseaeeeeilinimntan eet —s 
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Co Correspondents. 
L. C.—The letter you inquire about, was duly received, with 
its contents, ani it was an oversight if it was not acknow!- 


edg sd. 











LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLELGED.—J. J. 
Franks, D. D. Tanney, H. N. Leet, Leverett Crit- 
tenden, J. Richards, W. IH. Giwits. 
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